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FECHNER'S VIEW OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

GUSTAV Theodor Fechner is best known as the for- 
mulator of the fundamental psychophysical law- 
bearing his name, which is expressed in an equation as 
follows: I— Clog S, in which / is intensity of sensation, 
5" the stimulus and C a constant peculiar to each individual 
that may vary in the several senses. It is an application 
of Weber's law for psychical measurements, and is an 
attempt at determining the proportion between the stimu- 
lus and its correspondent sensation. 

Fechner was a professor of physics, but he took great 
interest in psychology and by combining the two sciences 
became one of the founders of a new science called "psy- 
chophysics," based upon the obvious interrelation between 
sensation and nerve-activity. While he did much credit- 
able work in the line of exact psychology, he devoted him- 
self with preference to those problems of the soul which 
touch upon its religious and moral life and its fate after 
death. His little book On Life After Death is his most 
important publication in this line. 

Although I sympathize to a great extent with Profes- 
sor Fechner's views, I cannot agree with him in some of 
his most important details which rise from a conception of 
the soul that might be regarded as spiritualistic. Fechner 
was not a spiritualist and even exhibited a decided dislike 
for spiritualistic seances, but he believed in the spiritual- 
ity of the soul, and especially in a personal and conscious 
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immortality. Yet his views are peculiar and differ greatly 
from the current belief in that they are based upon certain 
scientific considerations. It seems worth while to study 
them, for they contain much that is good and true; and 
though one of his most essential arguments is wanting in 
logical conclusiveness, it is highly desirable that his con- 
ception be better known and more generally appreciated. 

We propose here to sketch Fechner's view of the soul 
and point out where we part company with him. 

Professor Fechner divides human life into first, the 
period before birth; then, life from birth to death; and 
thirdly, existence after death. He makes use of some in- 
genious analogies between the relation of man's prenatal 
condition in his mother's womb to his actual life, and of 
actual life to his fate after death. But in my opinion the 
division is not well chosen, and so the analogies fall to 
the ground. Man's life in this world does not begin with 
birth but with conception; and we ought to consider as 
his pre-existence, not his fcetal life, but all the cattses 
which in their co-operation lead to the rise of his person- 
ality as a concrete being endowed with reason and pur- 
suing purposes according to his individual character. This 
individual existence is dissolved in death, and the great 
question with mankind has ever been, If a man die, shall 
he live again ?* 

It may be wise to insist first of all upon the reality of 
soul-life. Not only are our sentiments actual events (in- 
deed they are the stuff that life is made of, and are the 
bottom facts of all experience) but they are even more 
real than material objects; for after all they are un- 

* The problem of man's fate after death ought to be determined by an 
investigation of the conditions that caused his present life, and in this sense 
the author has tried to solve the problem in a pamphlet entitled Whence and 
W hither? (Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1900). As it is 
not necessary to repeat the arguments here, the reader is referred to it for 
questions of detail. 
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equivocal and primary, while the existence of matter is 
a mere inference, a deduction made from sensations, since 
matter itself is but a name that signifies certain constants 
in the complex causes of our sensations. Yet, since sen- 
sations are fleeting and depend upon very complex con- 
ditions, it is claimed that they are unsubstantial and tran- 
sient phenomena. While this may be true, we must point 
out that they are none the less actual for they are efficient ; 
they leave traces, and so each mental state continues to 
live in its effect. The continuity of a person depends 
upon the preservation of his sentiments, as they are regis- 
tered in the nervous tissue, the psychological aspect of 
which is called memory. 

Soul-life may be fleeting, but there is a stability in its 
phenomena that is simply an application of the general 
law of cause and effect which makes every fact that ever 
happened an indestructible factor in the constitution of 
the world. Whatever has been done leaves an indelible 
trace constituting the past in the development of the 
world ; and in its entire makeup the act is irrevocable, and 
is at the same time the determinant of the present and 
through the present, of the future. Accordingly, it is 
obvious that man's soul being a part of the web and woof 
of the universe will stay forever, and if a man dies we 
can state at once that his life will have its influence upon 
the future — it will be incorporated in the constitution of 
the universe, at least as much as any other event. 

But man's life is preserved in a higher degree in the 
lives of future generations. Every single individual is, 
physically considered, but the continued growth of his 
parents, and through example as well as education he im- 
bibes the quintessence of all the spiritual wealth of former 
generations. Every soul is made a trysting place of for- 
mer souls. The thoughts of others continue in us. Every 
mind is a great republic of ideas, of impulses, of senti- 
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merits. It is a congregation of spirits who constitute a 
community in which they co-operate or antagonize each 
other ; and in the measure that we live, and work, and are 
up and doing, we communicate our modes of thinking to 
others. With every sentence that we speak, or write, or 
have printed, and with every example which we set in 
our acts, we scatter spiritual seeds. Each soul migrates 
into others and takes root in a new soil, where it sprouts, 
continuing its own life under new circumstances, taking 
a new start, and yet remaining the selfsame tendency, the 
selfsame aspiration, the selfsame spirit. 

It is apparent that the individual is not a true unit. 
We might with greater truth consider the ideas which take 
hold of the soul as units — as citizens which take up their 
abode in one mind and continue their existence in others. 
On the other hand we might also with greater truth con- 
sider the whole of mankind as a unit while man's indi- 
vidual existence is merely a middle link between the two, 
a device by which they are temporarily realized in flesh 
and blood in order to give them tangible existence. 

Fechner's book is refreshing because his exposition of 
soul-life after death insists vigorously on the reality of 
this spiritual life which plays such an essential part in 
the constitution of our individual existence. 

The memory of the dead is not a mere abstraction or 
sham, but constitutes the true presence of the souls of our 
beloved ones. They are here within us — nearer to us than 
our heart-beat; for their very souls, their thoughts, the 
examples which they set us, and their characters, consti- 
tute a portion of our own being. In the same way we, 
too, lead a spiritual life in the thoughts of others, our 
friends and also our foes, which will continue even when 
we are gone, and thus, though man must die, his soul will 
live. 

Some details of Fechner's conception of life after death 
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are graphically described and unequivocally true. But 
he is misguided by his allegories when comparing man's 
life to his prenatal existence in his mother's womb, and 
thus the comparisons are frequently inappropriate. Our 
pre-existence is of a spiritual kind, and is not individual 
though it is definite and concrete. It is scattered over the 
whole realm of earthly conditions, and incorporates in 
an unbroken line our entire direct ancestry since the be- 
ginning of life on earth which is represented in innumer- 
able simultaneous individuals. It is obvious that the con- 
stituents of one soul have been in many different individ- 
uals at once, and so also after death the soul of the de- 
parted will reappear not only once, but in many person- 
alities whose destinies it will more or less determine. 

But people clamor for a conscious immortality, saying 
that if they do not know that they are the same personal- 
ities they will not care for living after death. I would 
answer first of all that as much as in our present souls the 
the spirits of the past become conscious again, so our 
ideals and aspirations will be lighted up by the conscious- 
ness of future generations. If it be claimed that the con- 
sciousness of others is not our consciousness, I would 
answer that their very demand is based upon a gross mate- 
rialistic conception of sameness; for even in our present 
existence every day's consciousness is in its way different 
from every other; and its successive phases can as little, 
and yet at the same time, as much, be regarded as the 
same, as the consciousness of successive generations. The 
whole problem is a matter of continuity, and the continu- 
ity of consciousness in one individual is as much broken 
up by sleep into successive days, as in the whole of man- 
kind it is broken up into separate individuals. Every in- 
dividual is as much a continuation of former individuals 
as one day in our life is the continuation of former days. 
In both cases continuity is complete, and the disruption 
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by sleep or by death touches merely the surface and does 
not disturb the integrity of the process of growth, evolu- 
tion, historic development, or whatever we may call the 
cosmic background of our immortality. 

The point where I would differ from Professor Fech- 
ner is when he attributes an objective existence to spirits 
as if they were concrete beings endowed with a conscious- 
ness of their own, and being able to act as if they were 
still individual beings like ourselves in what he describes 
as the second or earthly stage of being. 

I do not deny that every soul remains a unit of its own. 
Great personalities, such as Christ, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Washington, impress themselves on coming generations; 
and though they live in many, they retain their individu- 
ality and typical character. What is true of these great 
men is true in a minor degree of every one of us, but the 
unit of our individuality is not atomistic. It is not the 
unit of substance but the unification of a system. The 
main fault by which a spiritualistic soul-conception is viti- 
ated consists in the materialization of the soul as if it were 
a thing or a bodily entity which at death takes wings and 
is subject to the law of matter that limits it to a definite 
existence in space. We have seen that spiritual life is not 
tied to space, and though it is definite and of a typical 
character it may be in several places at once. 

Professor Fechner's idea of the soul suggests the as- 
sumption of spiritualistic conceptions, and he goes so far 
as to look upon abnormal soul-life as an indication of that 
higher form of existence which awaits us in the life to 
come. Here is the place where we cannot agree with his 
propositions although considering his inclinations we must 
confess that he has made a moderate use of this line of 
argument. * * * 

We may be permitted to recapitulate our view of the 
nature of the soul as being the significance of sentient 
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symbols. The soul originates from sentient substance. 
Sense impressions are being made, and in repetition the 
same sense impressions are felt to be the same. Hence 
a feeling of sameness is produced and this feeling comes 
to represent or symbolize the cause that produces the sense 
impression. Thus the soul grows naturally wherever sen- 
tiency exists, and from the variety of feelings which have 
become representative of the various sense impressions 
of the surrounding world, becomes the soul of man by the 
formation of language. With the help of words things 
are classified. Abstraction and generalization become 
possible and reason throws a flood of light upon the laws 
of being. The essential feature of soul-life is not, how- 
ever, its tendency to classify and comprehend things, but 
the practical application of reason, its ability to direct and 
predetermine the course of events and so to become master 
of the situation. In a word, purpose is the characteristic 
feature of soul-life. 

In this interpretation of soul which brings forth the 
salient feature of its nature, we see at once that substance 
or material, though indispensable, is of slight importance, 
and our psychology need not enter into details of physio- 
logical processes. We see, too, that the efficiency of a soul 
consists in the transfer of symbols which are understood 
by other souls. Whether or not the essential part of 
cerebral activity be constituted by the interaction of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, or whether the ether and electric pro- 
cesses play an important part, is quite immaterial and can 
throw no light on the nature of the soul. At the same time 
it disposes of the assumption that a soul may consist of 
some sublimated substance of imponderable matter, and 
that this substance remains preserved in afterlife as a 
kind of ethereal personality which according to ancient 
belief was ascribed to spiritual beings such as angels, 
ghosts, and gods. 
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But at this point I hear the anxious question: If the 
soul is not somehow substantial, if it is merely the pur- 
pose and character of the will and the ideas which we are 
thinking, is it not then a mere nonentity which leaves us 
nothing but a barren nihilism ? My answer is : Not at all. 
It is the nature of the spiritual not to be material, and 
substance of any kind, be it conceived as ever so refined 
or sublimated, remains material; and any soul-conception 
which has not worked itself out into the clearness of con- 
ceiving the soul as pure form, falls short of the truth. But 
I grant that man is still so materialistic in his conceptions 
that he stands in constant need of materialistic allegories, 
and the soul has been represented in art since the days of 
Egyptian culture as a winged figure of luminous nature, 
visible only to the eye of the spiritually minded. All this 
is mere poetry which however develops naturally in man's 
imagination, and though the soul is not an astral body, 
not a luminous substance, not a sublimated entity of any 
kind, it is in itself real enough. 

The essential feature of the soul is form, for form 
constitutes the type, and the form of the soul is character. 
Not that we feel is of importance but what we feel; not 
that we live, but how we live. But man wants life and 
soul and spirit to be substances as thick and clumsy as 
rocks, and as gross and coarse as our bodies; and there 
are many who imagine that if form is the essential feature 
of existence, our philosophy will end in nihilism. 

Schiller castigates the sensualism which dominates the 
opinions of vast numbers of religious people, in a couplet 
called the "God-eaters," or Theophagi: 

"How they seek pleasure in all ! These gluttons are eating ideas. 
Spoons they will carry, and forks, into the kingdom of God 1" 

Theological hedonism is the secret reason of all nar- 
rowness; it is sensual to the core and would not brook a 
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spiritual conception of the letter of religious dogmas. 
Thoughtless people cling to the allegory of the parable 
because it pleases the senses, and scorn its significance 
because the spirit escapes them. When sensualism no 
longer rules supreme, the time will come in which a phil- 
osophic conception of religion will be better appreciated. 
Let us learn that form, though not a substance, is the 
reality of life, it is the superreal. The value of life lies 
not in its length, not in the number of years, not in the 
amount of happiness attained in it; but in the direction 
in which it tends and the purpose which it serves. Life 
in itself is a boon only as an opportunity to perform a 
task, to accomplish a certain work, to actualize an ideal. 
The aim of life is its significance, and that alone estab- 
lishes its worth. By having an aim that is rooted in eter- 
nity, we need not mind the transiency of life. We can make 
it a revelation of imperishable ideals, and can impart to 
life a significance that is beyond the intrinsic meaning of 
the moment, and possesses a worth everlasting. To attain 
that worth everlasting is the aim of man's life. That is 
our immortality and in it we join 

"The choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence." 
* * * 

Professor Fechner's favorite idea consists in the theory 
that this life to come of man is accompanied by an individ- 
ual consciousness, and his assumption is based on the fun- 
damental doctrime of psychophysics which proclaims the 
parallelism of psychic and physical processes. 

The theory of psychophysical parallelism is practically 
accepted by modern science, though some objections have 
been raised to the word "parallelism" because, as has been 
said, we have not to do with two parallel series but with 
one process which allows two aspects, and the parallelism 
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is not one of reality but merely one of two abstractions. 
Be that as it may, we will grant that the theory if prop- 
erly understood need not be regarded as dualistic and we 
do not hesitate to accept it in its main outlines. 

According then to the theory of parallelism, feelings 
are the inner or psychical aspect of what in the outer or 
objective world appears as a cerebral commotion, and we 
observe that only those cerebral functions rise into con- 
sciousness which rise above a certain degree of intensity 
called the threshold (limen) of consciousness. But those 
nervous processes which are too weak to be felt are none 
the less real and effective in the whole system of our psy- 
chical activity. And we must assume that even inorganic 
nature is accompanied by some element of internality or 
subjectivity which in its climax corresponds to our con- 
sciousness. We have called this weakest group of mere 
subjectivity, potential feelings, and declared that all real- 
ity consists subjectively of such potential feelings which, 
wherever they assert themselves by action, are felt to be 
material bodies. Everything that exists is, subjectively, 
feeling or potential feeling; objectively, materiality or 
bodily existence. From within and to introspection we 
are soul; from without and to observation of others we 
are concrete bodies. (For further exposition see the 
author's Soul of Man, especially the first chapter, "Feel- 
ing and Motion.") 

Now Professor Fechner claims that the parallelism 
cannot be limited to our bodily system but extends over the 
whole world — a consequence in which we follow him, and 
which, as just explained, is but the matter of obvious con- 
sistency. But he goes so far as to declare that the pure re- 
lations which obtain in other conditions are as much ac- 
companied by consciousness as are the functions of our 
brain. To him the totality of the earth is an ensouled 
body and in addition to the consciousness of individual 
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beings that live on its surface, it is possessed of a soul of 
its own. The creatures that people the earth are compar- 
able to nerve-cells of a human body and though every cell 
in our brain has a life of its own, the whole brain has a 
superadded consciousness which pursues its own plans 
and purposes. So, argues Professor Fechner, the earth is 
a living creature, a kind of super-personal being endowed 
with a peculiar consciousness in which we unconsciously 
participate. The same is true of other planets and of the 
universe as a whole, the spirit of the universe being God. 
I will grant to Professor Fechner that the realities 
which constitute the character of the earth as a peculiar 
type of existence distinct from other planets are real and 
efficient but I would regard it as fantastical to look upon 
the sum total of those realities as ensouled beings — at least 
ensouled in the human sense, which is the commonly ac- 
cepted meaning of the term. I deem it a pleasant allegory 
which will drive home to us the significance of these great 
interrelations of nature and the universe, and will serve as 
an evidence that they are by no means nonentities or 
negligible quantities. Goethe personifies the earth spirit 
who appears to Faust and characterizes himself in these 
lines : 

"In the tides of life, in action's storm, 

A fluctuant wave, 

A shuttle free, 

Birth and the grave, 

An eternal sea, 

A weaving, flowing 

Life, all-glowing, 
Thus at Time's humming loom 'tis my hand prepares 
The garment of life which the Deity wears !" 

But the personification is not to be taken seriously. 
Otherwise we would have to look upon the gods of Greece 
as real personages endowed with life and consciousness. 
We do not deny that wisdom is a reality though Athene, 
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the goddess of wisdom, is a mere personification, and 
though we would insist on the importance of the idea 
represented by the goddess. The same is applicable to 
all ideals of life whether or not they have been personified, 
and it is the main burden of our message to the world that 
these purely formal relations are the most significant real- 
ities of life. 

Here then is our agreement with, and difference from 
Professor Fechner's theory in a nutshell. With him we 
believe in the reality, the significance, the all-importance 
of man's life after death, but we regard his description of 
the part which consciousness plays as misleading. We 
can not doubt, at least in many cases, that the personality 
of a man remains centered around his name, and contin- 
ues to constitute a unit of its own. Yet the nature of this 
unit is not the same as the unity of a living person. It is 
purely spiritual and not physical — not physiological. Pro- 
fessor Fechner seems to regard man's being as endowed 
after death with the functions of the entire nervous sys- 
tem, including the sense-organs and the brain, for which 
assumption there is not the slightest warrant in ascertain- 
able facts. 

Editor. 



